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a silly song about Quests and 
Mini-Quests. (That's what they 
called the nature activities 
we'd be doing.) Each verse 
described a Quest. As | 
clapped along, | thought: 
Snow in July? Old silver-min- 
ing camps? Mucking in mud? 
This could be a crazy time! 

Next day, we each chose 
one Quest to work on in the 
mornings and two Mini-Quests 
to do in the afternoons. | 
wanted to do everything! 

For my Quest, I finally de- 
cided on Plants and Trees. In 
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by Jessica O'Brien, 10, as told to Carolyn Duckworth 


parents, I felt a little nervous. 
But I'd been to the Eastern 
Wildlife Camp in North Caro- 
lina the summer before. I 
knew that soon I'd be so busy 
| wouldn't miss them. 

That first afternoon | met 
my nine cabin-mates and our 
counselors. And that night at 
the big picnic | had a chance 
to meet other kids. Campers 
had come from all over the 
United States. 

After we ate dinner, all of us 
gathered around the campfire. 
The counselors started singing 


fter almost a week of 
driving, my family 
and | were finally on 
our way up into the 
Rocky Mountains. We were far 
from our home in Virginia, 
but very close to the National 
Wildlife Federation's Western 
Wildlife Camp in Colorado. 
When we drove into the 
camp, I couldn't believe my 
eyes. Everywhere | turned, | 
saw gigantic snow-capped 
mountains. What a neat place 
to live—even for just ten days! 
As I waved good-by to my 


On a Quest you can take a close look at a tundra 

flower (left), play in the snow on a warm July day 

(below), or meet a pika on a mountaintop (bottom). 
D. 
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Photos by David Cupp 


up food for the long winter. 1 1 
While I was on my knees in ^ ud ۳ ۳ 


the tundra, a friend of mine 
was up to her knees in mud. In 
a valley near camp, she was 
searching for the animals that 
lived in and around a big 
pond. It was the messiest and 
most fun part of her Pond and 
Stream Quest. (See photos 
next two pages.) The coldest 
part was wading in the river 
that ran near camp. I shivered 
when she said that the water 
was only 50 degrees [10° C]. 
My friend was one of the 





Photo by Thomas Kitchin/Valan Photos 





the song there was a line 
about this Quest that I liked a 
lot: "Find out why the perky 
pika thinks tundra is tops!" I've 
always wanted to see a pika 
(that's a furry animal a little 
smaller than a guinea pig ), and 
I had no idea what tundra was! 


TUNDRA CLOSE-UP 

My Quest-mates and I soon 
found out that tundra is a spe- 
cial kind of place. (See photo 
on pages 2-3.) It's land in the 
Arctic or high in the moun- 
tains where the winds howl 
and the arr Is freezing most of 
the year. Trees and shrubs 
can't grow there—only small, 
low-growing plants survive. 

We learned that when ex- 
ploring the tundra, you have to 
be extra careful not to step on 
the plants. (Some plants are 
100 years old!) So we tried to 
Stay on the trail or step from 
rock to rock. 

We got down on our hands 
and knees to study the plants 
up close. With our magnifying 
glasses we could see that 
some of them had fuzzy 
leaves. The fuzz helps protect 
the plants from the cold wind. 

As we poked among the 
plants, we watched for pikas to 
appear nearby. We knew they 
were there—we could hear 
them squeaking, Finally I 
spotted one perched on a rock 
with a mouthful of plants. In a 
flash, it was gone. Somewhere 
among the rocks it was piling 





“Mining” was fun for us. But it 
must have been hard and very 
dangerous for miners a hun- 
dred years ago. They had to 
dig deep into the mountain to 
find the silver ore. 


A REAL SURPRISE PARTY 

Camp wasn't all Quests and 
Mini-Quests, though. We went 
bird watching, made crafts, 
and played games and sports. 
Some of us also plotted secret 
parties. ... 

My cabin-mates and I had 


get hurt. But rocks that had 
been dug from the mine were 
still scattered around outside. 

Our counselor showed us a 
rock that she said had silver in 
it. She called it silver ore. 
Looks like an ordinary rock to 
me, | thought to myself. Then 
she broke it open with her 
rock pick. Inside it was shiny 
and dark gray. “A sure sign of 
silver," she said. 

For the rest of the afternoon 
we had a contest to see who 
could find the most silver ore. 





few campers who saw a bea- 
ver. It was swimming on the 
far side of the pond. But be- 
fore she could point out the 
beaver to anyone else, it dived 
under and swam into its lodge. 


*MINING" FOR SILVER 

Our Mini-Quests were fun 
too. | picked Folklore for one 
Mini-Quest because I wanted 
to visit an old silver-mining 
town. The mine had been 
boarded up long ago so that 
people wouldn't go inside and 
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found out that both our cabin BI MW 0 پا‎ 0 ۱ M ۱ 
counselors had birthdays that | m a RA 0۷۵۷ | UM 
week—on the same day. So ius ve ۳ HAGE jp | 0 qi | ٢ 
we secretly made goofy cards ۳ 0 v ۳ MU NN UN AN 0 
forthem. And we begged the MUNIN d MA n Å al ٧٧ ١ ji 
camp cooks to bake two birth- ۳ 03۰ gere ær i 
day cakes. On the big day, our ۷ (UNT | 

counselors had no idea any- videat gr 

thing was up. They even took 

naps after lunch! As they 

snoozed, we silently decorated 

the cabin with streamers and 

a birthday banner. Then we all 

shouted, "Surprise!" We must 

have been the loudest alarm 
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You might spot a beaver (fop) or wade in a pond to 
look for other animals (left). And you can take the 
temperature of a cold mountain river (above). 
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we went on an overnight 
camp-out. Each cabin group 
took a van to a different place 
way up in the mountains. Then 
we hiked for about a half hour 
to our campsite. 

After we set up camp, we 
still had time for a hike before 
sunset. We looked for elk and 
mule deer as we walked, but 
didn't see any. We did see 
three porcupines waddling 
through the woods, though. I 
sure was glad their sharp quills 

Everything at camp is neat: from hundred-year-old were far from me! 
| cabins (above) to the people—and raccoons—you That night I could hardly 


can meet at the nightly programs (below). it d. ۸ : Je. 


if I could reach up and touch 
it. And I saw at least seven 
shooting stars. (Whoops! | 
mean meteors—space rocks 
burning up as they fall to earth. 
That's something I learned in 
one of my Mini-Quests.) 

Just two days later we were 
having our last campfire pro- 
gram. This time the campers 
put on some skits. My cabin 
group acted out the funniest 
part of our camp-out—trying 
to find places to sleep where 





clock they ever heard! 

I think the counselors had 
as much fun at camp as we 
did, especially at the evening 
programs. They taught us folk 
songs and mystery stories. 
They put on skits that poked 
fun at camp activities. (We 
howled when they imitated us 

trying to set up tents!) 

My favorite night was when 
a woman trained to care for in- 


jured wildlife came to visit. we wouldn't slide downhill. 
She brought a raccoon for us From the way everybody 

to see (photo at right). The laughed, they all must have 
only raccoons I had ever seen had the same problem! 

were squashed on the road. It When the skits were done, 


we each got a photo of all the 
campers and counselors. As 
soon as I got home, | hung it 
on a wall in my bedroom. It's a 
great reminder of my vacation 
at one wild camp! ê 


was great to see one alive! 





CABIN CAMP-OUT 

There was just one night 
when we didn't have an eve- 
ning program. That was when 
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| got a whole stack of neat sea ےے‎ 
questions from you kids. They | 

started me thinking about 
sand, shells, and cool breezes. 
| decided that the sea was the 
place to be this summer. So 
here | am, writing to you— 
while | have fun in the sun. 








Dear Wise Old Owl, 


Do salmon really swim many 
miles back to the place 
where they were born? 
Michelle Roberts; Birmingham, AL 

Salmon hatch in freshwater 
streams, Michelle. Most of 
them then swim downstream 

.. and spend part of their life in 

the ocean. When it's time to re- 





produce, the salmon return to — . ZW Wy 
the place where they hatched. * = : 
Some salmon swim 2000 miles ۵ص‎ 
| (3200 km) to get "home." covered by water during high turtle may weigh as much as a 
| On their journey, salmon tide. But the very best time to large horse. 
» * | facemany dangers. In Alaska, find shells is after a storm. Big 
for example, many are caught waves wash lots of shells Is it true that starfish have 
and eaten by brown bears. up on the beach. eyes on their arms? 
(See the front cover.) A single Jeff Anderson; Lansing, IL 
bear may eat up to 90 pounds What is the biggest turtle in A starfish has an eyespot on 
(40 kg) of fish in one day! the world? each arm. The eyespots don't 
| Matthew Grennell see shapes or colors the way 
| When is the best time to Kesabe, Kenya, East Africa your eyes do. But they can tell 
| look for shells atthe beach? The leatherback sea turtle is light from dark. If a hungry fish 
| Emily Windle; Kingsport, TN the largest, Matthew. It can or other predator swims above 
| Low tide is a good time to find grow to be nearly 6 feet (2 m) a starfish, the starfish sees the 
| shells, Emily. That's when you long from the tip of its nose to predator s shadow and knows 
can spot the shells that were the tip of its tail. A leatherback danger is near. 


(Continued on next page) 


hold its breath for as long as 
eight minutes. 


Do sharks get cavities? 

Jason Stonerook; Clarence, IA 
No, they don't, Jason. Sharks 
don't keep their teeth long 
enough for cavities to form. 

A shark's teeth are attached 
to its jaws in 6 to 40 rows, de- 
pending on the kind of shark. 
When a shark attacks its prey, 
it often loses some of the teeth 
in the front row. But no prob- 
lem—the teeth behind them 
move up to take the place of 
ones that were lost. | 

Some sharks may grow | 
30,000 teeth in a lifetime! | 

W.O.O. 


Answers to Catchy Word Find, page 21: 
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Drawings by Lynn Munsinger 





small you'd need a microscope 
to see them. The larvae swim 
around in the water for two to 
three weeks. Then they settle 
down in the sand and change 
into tiny clams. 


What is the fastest fish? 

Brian Fedderson; Salt Lake City, UT 
Most scientists think the sail- 
fish is the fastest, Brian. This 
fish can swim 68 miles (109 
km) per hour. That's about as 
fast as a cheetah can run, and 
the cheetah is the fastest run- 
ner on earth! 


How long can a dolphin hold 
its breath underwater? 

Marcus Mead; lonia, MI 
Usually a dolphin swims just 
under the surface of the water, 
coming up to breathe every 
15-20 seconds. But sometimes 
a hungry dolphin will dive deep 
to catch a squid or fish to eat. 
Then the dolphin may have to 


Do fish have ears? 

Kimberly Adams; Barboursville, WV 
Fish don't have outer ears the 
way you do, Kimberly. But they 
do have an inner ear inside 
each side of the head. The 
inner ear has no opening to the 
outside and no eardrum. A fish 
hears by picking up sounds 
that come through its skull. 


| read the article about 
quahogs (KO-hogs), or 
hard-shelled clams, in your 
August 1987 issue. Now | 
want to know: How do qua- 
hogs give birth? 

Kathryn Starnella; Sheboygan, WI 
Clams don't really "give birth," 
Kathryn. Instead, a female 
clam releases millions of eggs 
into the water. About the same 
time, a male clam releases mil- 
lions of sperm nearby. Some of 
the sperm enter some of the 
eggs and fertilize them. These 
fertilized eggs hatch to be- 
come clam /arvae, which are so 
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Photos by James H. Robinson: Gail Shumway (2,5); Jeff Lepore; Ray Elliott Jf 





1 What are the white things on this 
caterpillar's back? 


aw 


00 W 


| 1 | 


2 How does a male luna moth find a 


mate in the dark? 


12 
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va of a wood wasp living in- 
side the wood. And now she 
has pushed her long, black 
egg-laying tube through the 
wood and into the larva's 
tunnel. There she will lay her 
egg. When her young hatch- 
es, it will crawl to the wood 
wasp larva and eat it. 


9. A female mosquito sucks 
the most blood. In fact, the 
male does not suck blood at 
all. It sips plant nectar. 


10. This creature is not an 
insect. It's a fishing spider, 
which has just caught a min- 
now for dinner. (Remem- 
ber—insects have six legs, 
and spiders have eight.) eS 





Kris Katydid's 
Score Box 

10 Points: Insect Know-It-All 
(You're quite a whiz! Are you 
sure you don't have six legs?) 
7-9 Points: 
Insect Semi-Genius 
(Good—for a human, that is.) 
4-6 Points: 
Insect Know-a-Little 


(Missed a few of those tricky 
ones, didn't you? Maybe you 
should spend a little more time 
with your six-legged friends.) 


3 or Fewer Points: 

Better Luck Next Time 

(Don't feel bad. | probably 
wouldn't do too well on a tough 
quiz about humans!) 


WHIZ QUIZ ANSWERS 


4. This is a milkweed bee- 
tle. A few other types of 
insects also feed on milk- 
weed, including milkweed 
bugs and monarch butterfly 
caterpillars. Milkweed con- 
tains a bitter-tasting chemi- 
cal. This chemical makes 
these milkweed-eaters taste 
terrible to many animals that 
might want to eat them. 


5. This odd-shaped green 
object is a butterfly chrysalis 
(KRISS-sa-liss). Inside the 
chrysalis, a caterpillar is 
changing into a butterfly. 


G. Ants are the favorite food. 


of this insect, but any small 
creature will do. This “lion” is 
the larva of an insect called 
an antlion. This larva digs a 
pit in very fine sand or soil 
and lies buried at the bottom 
of the pit. Here it waits for an 
ant or other tiny creature to 
fall in. When a creature tum- 
bles into the trap, the antlion 
grabs it with its strong 5 
before it can escape. 


7. This butterfly is sipping 
moisture from the ground 
through its long, strawlike 
proboscis (pro-BOS-sis). 


8. This female thalassa 
wasp is not stinging the tree. 
Instead she has found the lar- 


1. Those white things are 
braconid (brah-CON-id) wasp 





| cocoons. And here’s how 


they ended up on the caterpil- 
lar's back: A female wasp 
jabbed her egg-laying tube 
through the caterpillar's skin 
and laid her eggs inside the 
caterpillar's body. When the 
eggs hatched, the wasp s /ar- 
vae, or young, started eating 
the caterpillar's insides. Then 
the wasp larvae chewed 
through the caterpillar's skin 
and spun cocoons on its 
back. The young wasps in- 
side the cocoons will soon 
come out as adult wasps, and 
the caterpillar will die. 


2.. A female luna moth gives 
off a powerful chemical scent. 
The male can “smell” this 


| scent with the feathery anten- 
| naeon his head and then fly 


to the female. 


3. Anassassinbugisabout 


to kill a swallowtail butterfly 
caterpillar. The bug will use 
its hollow “beak” to stab the 
caterpillar and then suck out 


| its body juices. 


By the way, those "eyes 
on the caterpillar aren't real 
eyes. They're just spots on 
its back that look like eyes. 
The caterpillar's real eyes are 
on its head and are much 
smaller than the fake ones. 
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TROUBLES WITH TURTLES 
Troubles come in twos for 
this black-winged stilt. A cou- 
ple of turtles start doing what 
turtles like to do on a sunny 
morning. They crawl up out of 
the water to take a sunbath on 
the stilt's nest (photo above). 
But is sunbathing all the 
turtles want to do? The bird's 
eggs are hatching. Will her 
young be safe from the turtles? 
It's time for this worried 
mother to stand up and defend 
her young (right). You can 
never trust a creature that's 
nosing around your nest! 













The middle of a shallow 
lake in Israel may seem 
like a peaceful place for a 
nest. But these black- 
winged stilts still have 


1 


their problems! 


18 


171 


MOVE IT, MATE! "۳ 70 
Across the lake, another fe- n ال‎ 0 
male stilt has troubles of her ۳ ۱ ٢ PON 
own. She has returned to the 11 00 0 i 
nest with wet feathers to cool WN Nae 

her eggs on this hot day. All 
she wants to do is take her turn 
sitting on them. She flutters 
down to the nest so her mate 
can leave. But does he leave? NUNN JP 5 E NADE 7 
No! Maybe he isn’t hungry ۷ ۵۷ M ہد شس‎ OE ls wl ade ER A تر ھ‎ ۳... 1. 
enough to leave, or perhaps he ۳ A TM دک ہے سے سج‎ PME de ON a 
just likes the job of egg sitting. 
Whatever the reason, he’s not 
about to go. 

The female gives him a 
nudge to remind him that it’s 
her turn (top right). But he 
doesn't take the hint. So the 
best she can do is settle down 
next to him ( bottom right). 
At least she's taking her turn 
on the nest, even if she can't 0۸ً ۹۸ ظ ۷ سس‎ 
get near the eggs! Jj 00 یر‎ 
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STILL MORE STILT STUFF 


e Black-winged stilts are 
about as tall as this page. Stilts’ 
legs are very long compared 
to their body size. Only flamin- 
goes have longer legs than 
stilts compared to the size of 
their bodies. 


e Because of their extra-long 
legs, stilts can search for in- 
sects and other little water 
creatures where birds with 
shorter legs can't. 


e Black-winged stilts live in 
Africa, Europe, and Asia. Their 
close cousins, the black- 
necked stilts, live in North and 
South America. 


è Stilts often build their nests 
on land, close to the water's 
edge. If a nest gets flooded, 
the stilts pile up plants and 
mud until the nest reaches 
above the water's surface. 


e Stilt chicks are ready to run 
around the nest (top left) and 
wade in the shallow water the 
day after they hatch. But that 
doesn't mean their parents will 
go off and leave them. This fa- 
ther (bottom left) helps keep 
his chicks out of trouble for a 
whole month before they're 
ready to live on their own. 

— Claire Miller 
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and 
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There the prey may get 
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In the paragraphs below, there’s a 
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by Gerry Bishop and Sally Ann Coggin 
the words in white hidden in the tricky 
Some carnivorous plants cap- 


lot of information about plants that 
catch and eat animals. First read the 
paragraphs. Then see if you can find 
pitcher plant at right: 

ture their 

the insect's outer 

its nitrogen-rich body 

plants use these juices as food so 
they can produce 


small 


| lure prey inside a 
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|| To get the nitrogen they need in 
| order to grow, they eat insects. 
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. What you do: 


1. Trace the pitcher plant 
pattern shown at far right onto 
a piece of thin cardboard and 


cut It out. 


2. Color one side of the cut- 
out to look like the inside of the 
plant (right). Color the outside 
bright green. 

3. To make the hairs that line 
the insides of pitcher plants, 
fold the strips of white paper in 
half lengthwise. Cut slits in one 


half of each strip (see drawing A). 


4. Apply a line of glue to the 
uncut side of each strip and 
carefully glue the "hairs" to the 
inside of the plant (see pat- 
tern). Make sure that the hairs 
point down toward the bottom. 

5. Roll the cut-out pitcher 
plant into a cone shape (see 








| byRhonda Lucas Donald 
| Areal pitcher plant catches 
lots of flies (see page 21). If you 


follow these directions, you 
can make your own pitcher 


plant. Then you can see if you 


can catch flies too. 


What you need: 


۳ very thin cardboard (about 


the thickness of a manila 
folder) 6 x 9" (15 x 23 cm) 
e 11" (28 cm) piece of string 
® scissors 


| e twostrips of white paper, 


each 34 x 4" (2 X 10 cm) 
e pen or pencil 


| * white glue 
| etape ~ "۳ s 
| æ crayons, markers, or paints 


and paint brushes 


cut slits in paper 
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by Diane Swanson 


H ave you ever made a list of 


animals that really scare you? If 

so, you might have put pythons 
right near the top. What about a list of 
animals you think are “neat”? Pythons 
may have been on that list too. 

About 20 species, or kinds, of py- 
thons live in the tropics of Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and a few Pacific islands. (The 
one at right is a carpet python from Aus- 
tralia.) Most pythons are large and some 
are very large. And they're famous for 
wrapping coils of their body around their 
prey, then squeezing it to death. So 
people have always paid a lot of atten- 
tion to pythons. Some have feared them, 
some have worshiped them, and many 
have told tales about them. 

Here are just a few of the many 
stories and legends that people have 
told down through the centuries about 
pythons. And after each set of stories 
we give you the facts about these 
amazing snakes. 
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on page 29.) It can be as long 
as a school bus—about 30 
feet, or 9 meters. Indian 
pythons and African rock 
pythons may grow to a length 
of 26 feet (8 m). And a python 
from Australia, called the 
oenpelli (een-PELL-ee) and 
shown in the photo at left, 
reaches over 13 feet (4 m). 
But other species of python 
aren't very long at all. A few 
grow to be only about 5 feet 
(1.5 m) long. And one from Aus- 
tralia, called the children’s py- 
thon, may be only 3 feet (1 m). 
ocientists think that some 
ancient pythons took the grand 
prize for size. In Egypt, scien- 
tists found the 50-million-year- 
old fossil of a python that may 
have been 50 feet (15 m) long. 
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i n Australia, natives told 
stories about a python so 
huge that it stretched across 
the sky like a rainbow. They 
believed that the giant python 
marked out the pathways for 





rivers and guarded all streams. 


In ancient Greece, soldiers 
returning from battles in India 
shocked people with fantastic 
stories of pythons. They said 
the snakes were so large that 
their eyes were the size of 
soldiers' shields. 


The Facts: Some species of 
python are real-life giants— 
they're among the longest of 
any animals living today. The 
record holder is the reticulated 
(ruh- TIK-yuh-lay-tid) python of 
Southeast Asia. (See photo 


Photos hy Jim Bridges (24, 25): Jean-Paul Ferrero/Ardea London 
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rom Southeast Asia comes 
a story about how the 
python got its colorful skin. 
According to this legend, the 
first python in the world was 
plain white. One day he fell in 
love with a woodcutter's wife, 
and the two ran away and got 
married. Later the wife made 
the python a beautiful coat 
with several colors. He was so 
pleased he wore it forever. So 





: Fritz Prenzel/Animals Animals 
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their skin—just as all snakes 
do. When it's shedding time, 
the old skin looks dull and 
colorless, The snake starts 
rubbing its nose against a rock 
or tree trunk or anything rough. 
The old skin begins to peel 
from the head like a sock being 
pulled off a foot. The snake 
then snags the loose skin ona 
branch or sharp rock and 
wriggles completely out of it. 
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amethystine (am-uh- THISS-tin) 
python has yellow-brown skin 
that gives off a purple sheen. 
(Amethyst is a purple mineral.) 
And the green tree python has 
the most amazing ' coat" of all. 
As the snake grows, it changes 
color from yellow or red-brown 
to green! (See the two photos 
at left.) 

Every so often, pythons 
shed the thin, outer layer of 
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to this day, the story goes, 
pythons wear beautiful coats. 


The Facts: Real pythons don't 
wear coats, of course. But they 
do have scale-covered skin 
with beautiful patterns and 
colors. The reticulated python 
(above) has a shiny black, net- 
like pattern down the length of 
its body. (The word reticulate 
means "like a net.) The 
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06 reek soldiers once told 

Sw stories about pythons 
that could eat an ox or a large 
deer in a single gulp. The 
ancient Chinese wrote about a 
giant "Pa Snake" that could 
eat a whole elephant. The Pa 
Snake, they said, took three 
years to digest the elephant. 
Then it threw up the bones. 





The Facts: A large python prey, often stopping to rest. 
sometimes may attack an And that one meal may last for 
animal the size of a deer or a months. But no python can eat 
pig. (The photo above shows an elephant. In fact, most 

an Indian python eating an pythons—even the biggest 
adult hog deer.) The python ones—usually eat birds and 
spends hours swallowing the small mammals such as rats 


(right). People in some parts of 
the world have even kept 
ZU. pythons in warehouses and 
Bx nk the holds of ships to help get 
rid of rats and mice. 
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To catch its prey, a python 
strikes fast and grabs with its 
long sharp teeth. Quickly it 
wraps coils of its body around 
the victim. Then it squeezes 
tighter and tighter until the 
prey cannot breathe. 

After the prey has died, the 


python grips the animal's head 
with its teeth. Then it works its 
jaws around its victim and 
swallows it whole. 


The Facts: Many stories tell of If threatened by enemies, 


attacks on people by huge pythons usually try to crawl 
pythons. But in real life, away and hide. Pythons can 
pythons rarely do anyone any disappear into surprisingly 
harm. And when they do, it's small holes and cracks! But if 
almost always to defend them- that doesn't work, they may 
selves, not to get a meal. hiss and strike to scare their 
Much more often, people enemies away. 
harm pythons. They kill the To protect itself from harm, 
snakes for their meat and a ball python (below left) may 


beautiful skin, which they make curl into a ball with its head 
into purses, shoes, belts, and tucked inside. The small two- 
other products. And by cutting headed python (below) has a 


down forests and building tail that looks a lot like its head. 

roads and cities, they leave The snake may try to protect 

pythons with fewer wild places itself by moving its tail back 

in which to live. and forth like a head. Mean- 
People aren't the only ene- while, it keeps its true head 


mies of pythons. Many preda- tucked away between the coils 
tors will try to kill and eat small 8 body. If an enemy 
pythons. And crocodiles, leop- attacks, the snake's tail may 
ards, and tigers may attack be injured, but its head most 
all but the largest ones. likely will be safe. 
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for their size. And many are 
super swimmers. Pythons have 
been known to swim over 30 
miles (50 km) from one island in 
the Pacific Ocean to another. 

So after all of this it should 
be plain to see: Pythons may 
not be supernatural, but they 
are naturally super! 5 
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heat. The warmth can help 
keep her eggs at just the right 
temperature. 

Pythons are special in other 
ways too. For example, most 
pythons would make great ath- 
letes. Some can climb trees 
with ease and hang by their 
strong tails. Most are very fast 


Photo Dy Jim Bndges 


eople in Africa have wor- 
shiped the python as a god 
of war or a god of wisdom and 
happiness. Some couples plan- 
ning to get married would 
come to a captive python for a 
blessing. Pythons were also 
thought to bring good crops. 

In one legend, a python was 
present at the birth of the 
parents of mankind. The peo- 
ple were born blind, but the 
python touched their eyes and 
gave them sight. 

Some people in Africa treat 
female pythons like gods when 
the snakes are with their eggs. 
They even bring the snakes 
offerings such as coffee beans 
and pretty shells. 
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The Facts: Pythons aren't 
godlike, of course. But the 
females are just about the best 
snake mothers on earth. Unlike 
most snakes, a female python 
stays with her eggs until they 
hatch. She lays her eggs ina 
shallow nest, coils her body 
around them, and rests her 
head on top (right). There she 
stays, on guard, for about two 
months. She may leave the 
nest to drink, but she hurries 
right back again. 

The Indian python goes one 
step further. She warms her 
eggs by shivering! Shivering 
makes muscles work harder, 
and that creates extra body 


Adventures of 


Ranger Rick 


raced out onto a slimy old log. Years ago it had 
fallen across the ravine, and now it made a 
handy bridge. 

"Rick—whoa—hold it!” called Happy. "The 
gorillas don’t like ——” But the raccoon had 
already crossed the bridge and vanished into 
the thick forest beyond. 

Meanwhile Scarlett was glaring at the log. 
“Yuk,” she muttered, peering down into the 
ravine. ‘I hate heights. Are you sure this is the 
only way across, Happy?" 

“Yep,” squeaked the hyrax. ” But n-0-0-0 
problem, see?” She scooted out onto the slip- 
pery, wet surface and pranced a little dance. 
Then she skittered on across. 

"Eee-uuk, ” muttered Scarlett again. But inch 
by inch and toe by toe, she began to cross. 
Halfway there, Scarlett paused to look down, 
and that was a big mistake. 

“Oh, no!” she wailed. “Splat city!” She 
teetered there, frantically trying to keep her 
balance. Then something dark dropped down 
from above her, Just as the fox began to fall, a 
long hairy arm snaked around her middle. Sud- 
denly Scarlett found herself flying upward. Sec- 
onds later, safe on a tree limb high above the 
ravine, she looked up into a pair of friendly 
brown eyes. She had been saved by a young 
mountain gorilla. 

"Gosh, thanks!” gasped the fox. “Mr. .. .?” 

“Goner’s the name,” he answered. The goril- 
la lowered Scarlett to the ground safely across 
the ravine. Then he swung down beside her. 
But before they could say much more, horrible 
gorilla roars and screams shattered the air. 





by Sallie Luther; drawings by Alton Langford 

The sounds of chomping grew louder. Some- 
one—or something—was eating very noisily in 
the nearby bushes. But Ranger Rick Raccoon 
and Scarlett Fox hadn't even noticed. They 
were making too much noise themselves 
pushing through the thick undergrowth. 

The friends were in the central African 


country of Rwanda. They had come to meet the 


rare mountain gorillas. And they were far up in 
a national park among long-silent volcanoes. 

"Brother! This is rough going," complained 
Scarlett. The weather wasn't helping either. 
Thick fog hung like a soggy blanket. Freezing 
rain had blasted down only moments before. 
Cold mud clung to their paws like old oatmeal. 
" Are you sure we're on the right continent?" 
asked Scarlett, shaking water from her ears. “I 
thought Africa was supposed to be hot! Bm! 
How can the gorillas stand it up here?” 

“The cold is a problem for them,” answered 
their guide, whose name was Happy. She was a 


. rabbit-sized creature called a hyrax. “A long, 


long time ago, the gorillas lived down lower 
where it was warmer. But these mountaintops 
are about the only places left for them now. 

“Look,” Happy added, pointing to a bamboo 
shoot snapped off near the bottom. “TIl bet the 
gorillas are close by.” The travelers were now 
standing still, and all could hear the noisy 
eating sounds: crunch, cronch, crunch, cronch, 
chomp, chomp, chomp. It was coming from 
across a deep but narrow ravine. 

“Gorillas!” cried Happy happily. 

"[ can't wait to meet them," yelped Ranger 
Rick. Leaving Scarlett and Happy behind, he 
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They had charged him to give the females and 
young gorillas a chance to escape. 

“Ranger Rick?” said the one named Alpha. 
“The famous raccoon from Deep Green Wood? 
Well—do I feel like a jerk!" The gorilla turned 
and called toward the bushes. “It’s all right, 
everybody. He's a friend." 

Dark, curious eyes peeped out from hiding. 
Nine or ten gorillas of assorted sizes moved into 
the clearing. And Alpha, their leader, told the 
visitors why strangers weren't always welcome: 

“We had a lot of trouble in the past,” he be- 
gan. “People brought herds of cattle into our 
park, and the cattle ate food we needed. Or 
people cut down our bamboo and trees for fuel 
and to make houses. And sometimes they 
planted crops here.” 
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“Sounds like trouble!” said Scarlett. 

“Come on,” said Goner, loping toward the 
uproar. Scarlett and Happy sprinted after him. 

“Wrraagghh!” came the screams, louder 
now. "Wrraagghh! Wrraagghh! Wrraagghh!!" 

In a small clearing, two enormous male 
gorillas with silvery backs were looming over a 
very scared raccoon. Each was making fear- 
some calls and was stomping and strutting. 

"Alpha, Beta!" called Goner. “Hey, hold it, 
guys! That's a friend, a good friend. He's Ranger 
Rick. I get his magazine!" 

The ruckus stopped immediately. The two 
gorillas hunkered down on their haunches and 
looked really embarrassed. The raccoon had 
startled them badly by rushing up on them. 
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ued his story. "Scientists started studying us 
about 30 years ago. And they let the world 
know we were about to be wiped out. There 
were only about 240 of us left at one time. 
"Then laws were passed to protect us, and 
lots of people started working to help us. Now 
things are a lot better for us around here." 
Alpha stopped suddenly and looked at the 
friends from Deep Green Wood. "But, say, after 
your hike, you must be nearly ‘wiped out’ your- 
selves. Can I offer you something to eat? Some 
wild celery, some juicy bamboo, a nice, 
crisp nettle?” 


“Uh, no. Thanks, just the same,” said Rick. > 


But you can answer a question for me," put 
in Scarlett. (She had been watching a young 
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"Not to mention the people called poach- 
ers, ` added Beta, the second in command. 
They killed us and sold our heads and hands 
as souvenirs—souvenirs!” he snarled. 

“The poachers killed us for other reasons 
too,” said a female gorilla who had come clos- 
er. They killed the adults in gorilla families to 
make it easy to capture our young. Then they 
sold our babies to anyone who would buy one.' 

"That's awful,” whispered Scarlett in horror. 

“It happened to me once,” spoke up Goner. 
"I was about to be shipped far away. But some 
people rescued me and set me free again. 
When my buddies saw that I was back, they 
said: ‘Hey—we thought that you werea...’” 

"Goner!" the animals all shouted together. 

When the laughter died down, Alpha contin- 
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the gorillas didn’t hide too. Instead, one was 
reaching for more bamboo. Another gently 
picked through the fur of a third, looking for 
lice or bits of dirt. And a gorilla toddler was 
even wandering closer to the intruders. 

"Don't worry—they're tourists, ” hissed a 
voice right next to them. It was Goner, who had 
slipped away from the group. "A scientist who 
studies us is leading them. She's learned our 
greeting call and uses it to let us know she's 
around. That way she won't get our Special 
Treatment, like you got, Rick," he teased. 

"People come from all over the world to visit 
us," he added. "We've become stars!” 

The friends from Deep Green Wood watched 
the tourists watching the gorillas. And Goner 
told them about something new that s going 
on: In many African countries and other places 
around the world, wild animals are getting 
more popular. Tourists are paying lots of money 
to see animals living in the wild. Some of that 
money is being used to help local people— 
bringing more jobs, more food, and so on. The 
money is also being used, for example, to hire 
guards to protect animals from poachers—the 
people who catch or kill animals illegally. 

“Amazing,” whispered Rick. 

“Terrific,” whispered Scarlett. 

“But will it last?” asked Happy. “Doesn't it 
bother you, being stared at all the time?" 

"Not so far," answered Goner. "Strange, isn't 
it? Just a short time ago, people were our big- 
gest enemies. Now it seems they're our friends. 
The folks who live in the villages near our park 
and the folks in the government seem to feel 
the same way: More good comes from a lot of 
live animals than from dead ones. So, live and 
let live, right?" 

"Right!" said Rick and Scarlett. 

As the mountain gorillas went on with their 
meal, the tourists whispered and took pictures. 
Ranger Rick and Scarlett Fox watched it all— 
people and gorillas, at peace with each other. 6 


gorilla who had snatched Rick’s hat and had 
run off to play with it.) “I thought gorillas 
couldn't climb trees, Goner. Yet you were up in 
one—lucky for me!” 

Goner explained that young, lighter-weight 
gorillas like himself often climb trees or make 
their nests in them. But the older, heavier 
gorillas spend most of their time on the ground. 

“And what about this ‘King Kong’ business?” 
asked Scarlett. "Is there any truth to that ‘killer 
gorilla’ stuff?” 

“No, Scarlett,” Alpha answered softly, 
"there's no truth to the scary things you hear." 

"You could have fooled me, " Rick teased. 

“Oh,” said Goner, "we can be fierce if we 
have to, like when something is threatening our 


family. But gorillas are really very gentle, 


peaceful animals.” 

The friends were still chatting when an odd 
noise came belching from the forest: 

‘‘Naaoom, naaoom!” 

Rick and Scarlett jumped up and looked 
around wildly. But oddly enough, the apes 
didn’t seem to take much notice. 

"Naaoom, " belched Alpha, returning the 
call. Not too far away from the group, the 
bushes parted to reveal —people! 

The fox and raccoon dived for cover, with 
Happy right behind them. They couldn't believe 
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“They look a lot like tall grass, so won't the 
geese eat them too?" 

"Look like grass, but don't faste like it!” said 
Mr. Tracey. "They'll leave my onions alone. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on, chuckling, “this year 
I'll be able to grow and sell more onions than 
ever. And with no dirt flying, no garden tractor 
roaring, no gasoline smell, and no fuss.” 

[wasn't too sure. Those little guys could 
barely stand up. But in a week they were wad- 
011118 around outside, peep-a-deep-eeping. 1 
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A story by D. M. Souza 


he first day Mr. Tracey got his goslings, 
or baby geese, he invited me over to 
. havealook. There they were, two small 
bundles of yellow fluff with big feet. 

"Natural weeders, that's what they are," Mr. 
Tracey said fondly. He tossed the little birds 
some chick chow. "There are lots of weeds 
that they don't like to eat, but they'll gobble up 
plenty of their favorites. And grass . . . why, they 
eat that like candy!" 

“But what about all your onions?” | asked. 


New Use for a Goose 

Soon the peaches on Mr. Tracey’s three 
peach trees began to ripen. Birdie Jackson and 
| were biking past when Birdie spotted the fruit. 
Birdie didn’t know about the geese. But he 
knew that he wanted some peaches. 

"Mrs. Tracey said I could have some," he 
urged. “C'mon, let's pick a couple. 

“No, thanks,” I said, chuckling to myself. 
Birdie likes to play jokes on people. And now 
one was about to be played on him. I knew that 
somewhere, Gravel’s eyeballs were glued on us! 

Birdie hopped over the wire fence and head- 
ed for the nearest peach tree. The next minute 
there was aloud doink, doink, doink! And a big 
white bird with wide-spread wings came 
dashing out from under some bushes: Gravel! 

Birdie let out a whoop and a holler. Then he 
turned and headed for the fence. Gravel 
stretched out his long neck and held it close to 
the ground. He hissed his best evil-sounding 
hisses and gave chase. Somehow Birdie scram- 
bled back over the fence, but not before Gravel 
nipped him in the rear end! 

"Pretty good watch-goose, isn't he?" I asked. 


The Geese Increase 

Mr. Tracey cared for Gravel and Gertie all 
winter. Then the next spring, a strange thing 
happened: Gravel and Gertie disappeared. 
There was no sign of them anywhere. But Mr. 
Tracey didn't seem worried. 

"They'll be back," he said calmly. “Don't 
worry about those two." 

For over a month there were no ah-HUGG, 
ah-HUUGGs or doink-doink-doinks. The weeds 
and grass had started to get thick among the 
onions. Then one Saturday, while I was visiting 
Mr. Tracey, we looked up—and there they 
were. Gravel and Gertie came waddling along, 
with eight bundles of yellow fluff between them. 

They headed straight for the pond for a quick 
sip and dip. Then the family moved into the 


couldn't help laughing as they made little grabs 
for tiny weeds and blades of grass. 

"You just wait," Mr. Tracey kept saying. 

Well, I waited, and I watched. Slowly the 
geese began to grow. Their downy yellow 
feathers were replaced by grown-up white 
ones. (Mr. Tracey had told me they were white 
Chinese geese.) Their necks grew longer and 
their feet grew bigger. Soon Gravel, the male, 
had grown even larger than Gertie, the female. 
And by now the two geese were hard at work 
inside the garden fence. Just as Mr. Tracey had 
said they would, they plucked weeds and 
blades of grass from around his onions. 


A Goose on the Loose 

One day Gertie slipped through a hole in the 
wire fence and began exploring. Suddenly 
Gravel realized he was alone. 

Ah-HUUGG, ah-HUUGG, he called mournfully. 

Gertie ignored him. She had found Mrs. 
Tracey's strawberry patch and was busy eating 
every berry she could find. 

Ah-HUUGG, ah-HUUGG, the calls kept com- 
ing. And the farther away Gertie went, the 
louder Gravel called. 

Finally Mrs, Tracey came out of the house. 
She saw what was happening and began to yell 
and wave her arms at the strawberry snatcher. 
Gertie hissed and Gravel bellowed, doink, 


‘ doink, doink! He must have thought Mrs. 


Tracey was trying to hurt Gertie. 

Mr. Tracey came to the rescue. He shooed 
Gertie back where she belonged and fixed the 
hole in the fence. And then he came up with a 
good idea.... 

The next day Mr. Tracey built a fence around 
his wife's herb garden. Geese don’t eat most 
herbs, so Gravel and Gertie could help her with 
her weeding too. "TII put a fence around just 
about anything I want weeded,” he said. 
"There's the rose garden, the potato patch, the 
peach trees. ..." 
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Drawings by Patrick O. Chapin 


overgrown onion patch. They all started 


feeding as fast as they could. Gravel looked 
around between bites, keeping careful watch 
over his family. 

"What are you going to do with them all?” | 
asked after watching for a while. 

"Plant more onions," said Mr. Tracey grin- 
ning, "maybe a couple more peach trees too. 
| could give some of the babies away, if you 
know anyone who might want them." 

| chuckled for a minute. “Birdie Jackson,” | 
teased. “TIl bet he would like a pair!” 

"Ah-HUUGG, ah-HHHUUUGGG, ” went 
Gravel, as if he agreed with me. 5 
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m Some people call porcupines 
“quill pigs.” But they aren't 
really pigs. They're rodents— 
like mice, squirrels, guinea 
pigs, and beavers. 

٢ ۳ ٣ m Most rodents have big fami-‏ یی یا وہہ 
Wi 7 ۳ Ap eg D 8 à NU lies with lots of young. But por-‏ 

B cupines usually have only one 

young a year. 
m Porcupines are great climb- 
ers (see photo 1). Long, sharp 
claws (2) and rough pads on 
the bottom of their feet really 
help them hang on. Even 
young porkies can easily climb 
trees just a few days after 
they re born. 
m Porcupines make lots of dif- 
ferent sounds, including 
whines, barks, moans, grunts, 
coughs, shrieks, and wails. 
m Porcupines can t see very 
far. But they have excellent 
senses of hearing and smell. 











۳7 Bl j 1 ly ا‎ IN V 0 n EA La TN TUM T Length: The North American porcupine is 
/ ۱ NU unu MC | EC about 35 inches (90 cm) from head to tip 

of tail—the size of a cocker spaniel. 

Weight: About 20 pounds (9 kg). 

Range: Much of North America. See 

shaded area of map. 
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Photos by Lynn Rogers: Thomas Kitchin/Tom Stack ک‎ 4 
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Photos by Tom & Pat Leeson; Alan Carey; David Cavagnaro 
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The quills can move an inch 
(2.5 cm) deeper each day. 

m Porcupine quills can be 
deadly. For example, a quill 
stuck in an animal's side may 
move deeper and deeper until 
it stabs the animal's heart. 
Quills in its face or throat could 
keep the animal from eating 
until it starves to death. (Lucky 
for the dog shown here, its 
owner soon had a vet pull out 
the quills.) 
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min cartoons and other stories, 
porcupines may “shoot” their 
quills at enemies. But real por- 
cupines can't do this. 

m The short quills of newborn 
porkies are soft and wet. In a 
few hours, the quills dry and 
become stiff little stabbers. 

m An adult porcupine has 


30,000 or more quills. They cov- 


er its sides, back, and tail (3). 
m The quills can be different 
lengths (4), and some are more 
than 3 inches (7.5 cm) long. 

m When an enemy attacks, a 
porcupine whirls around with 
its sharp quills raised (see 
photo 3). It swishes its tail from 
side to side. An enemy that 
gets whacked with that prickly 
tail will be sorry (5). 

m [he tip of each needle-sharp 
quill is covered with hundreds 
of tiny hooks, or barbs. They 
keep the quills from falling 
back out once they've stabbed 
into an animal. And as the ani- . 
mal moves, the barbs hook in 
and pull the quills deeper. 
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Photos by John Cancalosi/Tom Stack & Assoc.; Duane Sept; Tom Mangelsen; Paul E. Meyers 


m Porcupines spend lots of 
time gnawing, so it's good that 
their long orange front teeth (5) 
keep on growing. Otherwise 
the porkies would wear them 
down to nubs in no time! 
B There are plenty of things on 
a porcupine's menu: In spring 
and summer it eats shrubs, 
wildflowers, berries, bark, 
twigs, and nuts. In late fall and 
winter it eats mostly bark, 
leaving behind patches of bare 
tree trunk (7). 
m Some people have a "sweet 
tooth. Porcupines have a 
"salty tooth" —they love the 
taste of salt. Since there's salt 
in human sweat, porcupines 
often gnaw things people have 
handled. They'll even find a 
way into people's cabins (8) to 
chew up furniture, shoes, and 
other salty snacks. 
= Not many animals can get 
around the porcupine’s prickly 
defenses. But a weasel-like 
animal called a fisher (9) Knows 
how to get a porcupine meal. It 
attacks the porky s face, then 
slips a paw underneath the 
porcupine. Flip! The porcupine 
lands on its back, and the fish- 
er rips open its soft belly. A 
fisher may even tunnel through 
the snow to attack a porky 
from underneath. 
= Most creatures won't even 
try to attack a porcupine. 
These "walking pincushions" 
can usually take pretty good 
care of themselves! 

—Kathy Walsh 
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